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This exhibition is the thirty-first in a series pre- 
sented under the rubric “Photography at the 
Corcoran,” originated in 1976 and organized by 
myself and Assistant Curator Frances Fralin. 
Each has been accompanied by its own publica- 
tion, but never in any of them have we enumer- 
ated the artists included. Now that we have 
decided occasionally to invite guest curators to 
participate in this ongoing and uniquely struc- 
tured set of monographic presentations, it seems 
appropriate to list the photographers shown 
heretofore. In the order of their appearance at 
the Corcoran they are Robert Cumming, Roy 
DeCarava, Anthony Hernandez, Lewis Baltz, 
John R. Gossage, Jan Groover, Lee Friedlander, 
Joe Cameron, Frank DiPerna, Sally Mann, Mike 
Mitchell, William Eggleston, Arnold Kramer, 
Jerry Burchard, William Christenberry, Janica 
Yoder, John Mclntosh, Langdon Clay, Mark 
Power, Gregory Conniff, Helen Levitt, Rosalind 
Solomon, Frank Gillette, Jerome Liebling, P. H. 
Polk, Mark Cohen, Charles Pratt, Linda Con- 
nor and Wright Morris. 

On this occasion we are presenting photo- 
graphs by a distinguished American photogra- 
pher, curated by a distinguished American 
scholar. Emmet Gowin is one of those artists 
whom other artists consistently watch and emu- 
late, but whose work needs to be known more 
extensively by the wider public. This is his first 
major exhibition in Washington, D.C. Peter 
Bunnell, as always, has applied his full powers 
of discrimination and knowledge and erudition 
in the service of the artist at hand. We are grate- 
ful to both for their participation in our pro- 
gram. We also express our thanks to the lenders 
who are identified in the checklist, and to the 
anonymous donors for their contributions in 
support of this catalogue. 

Jane Livingston 

Associate Director and Chief Curator 
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Can a photograph have the significance of art? 
Alfred Stieglitz asked this question just over 
sixty years ago and like a Zen koan, there are 
many ways to consider the statement. One way 
to extract its wisdom might be to reflect upon 
the photographs of Emmet Gowin, whose ap- 
proach to photography is to relate significance 
to tradition. Rejecting the belief of the avant- 
garde that the past is to serve only as the dishon- 
ored foil for the new, Gowin seeks to infuse a 
wide variety of established artistic values and 
age-old techniques into his work. This proven 
set of practices is the starting point for his ef- 
forts and the locus of his identity as an artist. 
And while he appreciates many other fields of 
endeavor, Gowin believes that making art is 
perhaps the highest calling. For him, together 
with the love of his family, art is the center of 
his life. He reflects on this when he says, “I feel 
that whatever picture an artist makes it is in part 
a picture ofhimself—a matter of identity.” Just 
how Gowin expresses his cultivated intellect and 
his philosophy, together with how he seeks to 
establish his individuality, may be seen in the 
way he has utilized the photographic medium 
and identified its critical issues. 

Several years ago Emmet Gowin was fond of 
quoting D.H. Lawrence’s observation that 
“even an artist knows that his work was never 
in his mind.” While one can be sure that Gowin 
would not disavow this attitude now, he would 
surely add the qualification that one cannot deny 
knowledge nor stop growth. Gowin is unu- 
sually aware of how we learn and form our- 
selves as individuals. He understands that this 
process is both a willful act and an unconscious 
evolution from the simple to the complex. He 
has in his mind the kind of work he likes, and 
he knows the kind of work he wishes to pro- 
duce. On a basic level all of his work is charac- 


terized by what is called straight photography. 

He identifies his primary and personal photo- 
graphic mentors, Harry Callahan, Walker Evans 
and Frederick Sommer, as all working in this 
approach and demonstrating to him the validity 
of accepting the reality of camera vision. In pur- 
suing the unique qualities of the photographic 
image all of these men place their trust in the 
belief that reality is the fountainhead from 
which their inspiration will flow. The work of 
each of them is a celebration of both clarity and 
fact, and within this technical bias each artist has 
done much to demonstrate the range of possibil- 
ities. We can see, therefore, that when one re- 
spects the standards set by such skilled figures 
and seeks to find his place in the contemporary 
world, not by any savage gesture but rather by 
the exquisiteness of finish and the clarity of ren- 
dering, then the purism of the photographic me- 
dium presents no handicap. In following 
through with this attitude, which is by now 
fundamental to him, Gowin has sought to find 
the subjects that will fire his personal imagina- 
tion. 

A man of religious and spiritual upbringing, 
with a sensitivity and respect for the quality of 
human life and for personal feelings, Gowin 
found his first important subject matter in the 
circle of his wife’s family. Years and layers of 
reality were represented both in the multiple 
generations of people and in their living envi- 
ronment in Danville, Virginia. Their breadth of 
life and openness to the world was in contrast to 
what his own family provided, and this home- 
stead was to be the arena in which he matured 
as an artist. “I admired their simplicity and gen- 
erosity,” he has said, “and I thought of the 
pictures I made then as agreements. I wanted to 
pay attention to the body and personality that 
had agreed out of love, it seemed to me, to 


reveal itself. My paying attention was a natural 
duty which could honor that love.” 

His first substantial pictures, which date from 
1965-1966, were of a quasi-snapshot appearance. 
They were taken, however, with large format 
equipment and they were pointedly posed such 
that the sitter and the photographer shared in 
the picture making experience. This is a crucial 
understanding for it identifies the linkage that 
places even his first photographic approach, 
characteristically, outside of much contemporary 
photography. The accomplishment of these pic- 
tures originates not in formal factors, but in the 
intensity of their intimacy and in the charged 
atmosphere of symbolism that is to be found in 
them. All of the people participating in these 
pictures are linked sexually to each other; they 
all know it, but speak little about it, and this is 
the hidden dimension of family life that ener- 
gizes the commonest of picture taking situa- 
tions. As viewers we sense that we are privi- 
leged in that what we are seeing is the human 
naturalness of expression even in the presence of 
the camera, a quality Gowin describes as “loos- 
ing the shadow that the process holds over 
one,” and this quality places these pictures in a 
realm beyond the candid or the usual captured 
moments that we associate with so many other 
photographs—both amateur and artistic. Indeed 
the candid, or decisive moment aesthetic, as it 
has been called, had been Gowin’s earlier camera 
approach during college and at the start of grad- 
uate school as he worked his way through the 
example of his early models, Henri Cartier- 
Bresson and Robert Frank. Gowin still considers 
the snapshot as one of the richest sources of 
strong images and it was during the years 1966 
to 1970 that his admiration for what he called 
the homemade picture was the highest. “I was 
becoming alive to certain essential qualities in 


family photographs,” he has explained. “Above 
all, I admired what the camera made. The 
whole person was presented to the camera. 

There was no interference, or so it seemed. And 
sometimes the frame cut through the world 
with a surprise. There could be no doubt that 
the picture belonged more to the world of 
things and facts than to the photographer.” 
However, Gowin was learning to be an artist 
and as much as he appreciated the qualities of 
innocent photographs he had to extrapolate 
from them a critical aesthetic and a conscious 
methodology for his own work. This is what he 
knew Harry Callahan had done out of similar 
inspiration. It was also the pictures by Walker 
Evans, together with the vividly descriptive and 
unabashedly personal prose of James Agee, that 
demonstrated for Gowin a way. These influ- 
ences, together with others that had been accu- 
mulating, suggested to him that his route to- 
ward an approach to photographing would be 
philosophical and not merely formal. He gradu- 
ally turned from the inspiration of Cartier-Bres- 
son and Robert Frank, recognizing that he did 
not have the cosmopolitan view of the world as 
reflected in their work. “I realized,” he has said, 
“that that was not my character at all, that I 
didn’t have any kind of cosmopolitan under- 
standing. I had a very local kind of understand- 
ing. I was a local person living in a local situa- 
tion.” He continues, “I realized that my own 
family—Edith’s family—was as miraculous as 
the most distant people in the world and they 
were at the same time, the most available to me, 
and perhaps available only to me. So I turned 
my interest to them—my interest was already 
with them—but I had not realized that art could 
be made by simply telling the story of your 
own life, of your own experience. I should have 
understood this, but I didn’t. I realized that tell- 


ing my own story, using as subject matter the 
people I knew and loved, that this automatically 
involved an intimacy I could not have had in 
any other way.” 

Perhaps in no other body of his work is the 
sense of intimacy and growth so deeply revealed 
as in the pictures of his wife, Edith, whom he 
met the year he began to photograph. Edith 
gave him his invitation to her family and she 
has been his guide through it, but most impor- 
tantly she, together with their two sons, Elijah 
and Isaac, have been Gowin’s primary personal 
focus. Among his pictures of her are some of 
the most tender, loving and quiet images in his 
oeuvre, and also some of the most explicit and 
dynamic. The underlying energy in all of these 
pictures is warmly sexual, but the relationship 
between the partners is so totally natural and 
trusting that its depiction is singularly poetic. 
Viewers have naively wondered if these pictures 
are not embarrassing to her, and Edith is known 
to have replied that we have not even seen the 
pictures that are too personal. These two people 
know more than what they render in these im- 
ages and they do not reveal everything they 
know about each other. This is meaningful be- 
cause through these pictures of flesh and spirit 
Gowin is aspiring to elevate his feelings to the 
realm of public expression, and as with those 
images of the entire family, his purpose is to 
“tell those things he feels have a chance poeti- 
cally of fitting back into life. That means fitting 
back into the feelings of other people.” It is in 
this way that his photographs become most 
symbolic, even religious. The pictures of Edith 
are crystalizations of enlightened human experi- 
ence. The expressions range from Edith, semi- 
nude and ringed with a garland of berries and 
vines, as the goddess of fertility, to the earth- 
mother herself, reveling in the ecstasy of preg- 


nancy. These depictions originate in the most 
fundamental and collective pictorial tradition 
known to our culture, though for Gowin, they 
are perhaps less antique in source than an inher- 
itance of the Renaissance. 

The light in the pictures of Edith is especially 
beautiful. No two pictures of her are alike, not 
in the sense of pose or the locale, but in the 
light that makes itself felt as Gowin’s own pres- 
ence as husband and lover. He knows when the 
light is right and he projects through these pic- 
tures the entrancing feeling that we would not 
even see Edith if the light were not as it is, 
wrapping around her face, embracing her body 
and at times, radiating from her. The metamor- 
phosis of their union is magnificently displayed 
in these luminous pictures. Like Blake’s water- 
colors, some of which have inspired Gowin’s 
pictures of Edith, they only come alive when 
they are palpably present—when, for instance, 
one has an unmediated view of the pulsations 
that his printing imparts to the sensitive paper. 

The benevolent and simple social richness 
amongst Edith’s family continues in Danville to 
this day, and the Gowins return there often 
from their home in Pennsylvania, but there have 
been important changes, too, and these have 
altered his work. By and large he has abandoned 
the family subject and even the style he used in 
making their pictures, and some of his admirers, 
probably with some criticism but without mal- 
ice, express a certain loss. Gowin describes his 
new direction in this way: “If things happen to 
our advantage and we find ourselves in a situa- 
tion we really love and cherish, and it nourishes 
us, it would be a mistake to hope that we 
would find that exact situation again. Every- 
thing belongs to its season, to its place. I think 
of the family, for instance, and that family had a 
different sense at that time. Then the grand- 


mother died, then two uncles died, and the chil- 
dren who were the babies in the pictures were 
having their own babies; there is that sense of 
change and our job is simply to take things the 
way they are. We have to accept what nature 
presents us.” He continues, “as photographers 
our feelings also change. And we grow in com- 
plexity. These people, my wife’s family, were in 
a sense farmers, weavers, cotton mill people, 
workers, simple people in touch with nature. 
And that was affected by where they lived and 
how they lived, and the way they carried on 
their affairs. That is exactly what is at the heart 
of my newer pictures, but the family, in a sense, 
has grown to be a larger one. I have begun to 
visit people in Italy, to see different parts of the 
world, and what fascinates me the most is what 
man does in his friendship with nature. In a 
word to cooperate, to make it more productive, 
and to advance his relationship with nature.” 

Beginning in 1973, and over the next two 
years, Gowin began to turn his attention to 
making pictures that he characterized as “work- 
ing landscapes.” These pictures are again about 
the process of change, but now also about a 
theme he increasingly sensed, both aesthetically 
and politically; that of man’s relation to nature 
and with a place. At the same time he was 
sensing the disruptions in the family structure, 
he had come to understand that the family also 
belonged to a particular space. That the family 
was a part of a collaboration between man and 
the landscape and as the family itself receded 
from his subject interest he realized that the 
setting for the family, the setting for personal 
feelings, could be a meaningful subject. He then 
began to look at nature and consider, “does the 
landscape just sit out there? Or have we built 
ourselves a roadway into nature—when we look 
on nature, don’t we imagine how it may be 


improved?” He first worked around the Dan- 
ville homestead; the circular pictures of build- 
ings and landscape details are a part of this in- 
vestigation, and on his first trip to Italy in 1973 
he was drawn to the cultivated fields and gar- 
dens near Siena. Over the years this quest to 
understand man and nature has grown to en- 
compass a variety of depictions and sites. In 
some images, like those made in the American 
Southwest at such places as the Canyon de 
Chelly, he is interested in nature working 
alone—the process of erosion, for instance—and 
in other images, particularly the European pic- 
tures in Ireland and Italy, about man using the 
land—cultivating it, living on it and making it 
comfortable. In all of this work there is the 
deeply spiritual allusion to God’s presence. For 
Gowin, pictures are gateways to imagination 
but such travels of the spirit are not ones of 
pleasurable fantasy into the picturesque; rather 
there is always a certain hesitancy together with 
the excitement. Like all of us he is confronted 
with the acts of man and nature that are in 
every sense violent. To deal with this violence 
Gowin has come to understand that we must 
live imaginatively. This may be the greatest les- 
son he has learned from Frederick Sommer. 
Gowin believes so deeply in the potential of 
pictures that he transfers all the emotion he feels 
for a place or a belief into his pictures. The 
landscape photographs reproduced here, for ex- 
ample, have a kind of thriving energy, not 
physical energy, but an energy that derives from 
the feeling that there is no emotional escape 
from the pictures. His manipulation of our emo- 
tions in these images is forceful and subtle, and 
in the few natural landscapes, the canyons and 
those of St. Helens, for instance, we can medi- 
tate on his identification of the difference be- 
tween these places and those like Danville or 


Italy where one finds a civilized harmony be- 
tween man and nature. In the pictures taken in 
the latter places there is a sense of the humane, 
of a certain imperfection or incompleteness, but 
always with nature’s controlling presence—a 
blowing tree that becomes a blur, a sheep graz- 
ing, a coat hanging on a wall in Matera—all 
understood to relieve an otherwise rigorously 
constructed pictorial environment. In the pure 
landscapes Gowin edges precipitously close to a 
feeling and a rendering where stasis exists, 
where there seems to be a perfection in the 
abstract, formal order. These pictures, it would 
appear, are closer to those of Frederick Som- 
mer’s vision in the same way that Gowin’s other 
pictures share a conception with those by 
Walker Evans, or even by Atget, whose photo- 
graphs he also admires. 

Gowin’s most recent photographs, those 
which have been the focus of his attention for 
the last three years, are of the volcano, Mount 
St. Helens in Washington. They continue his 
fascination with pure landscape and importantly 
with the ever constant manipulations nature has 
wrought on the land. In them it is as if the 
stakes have become ever higher and his contin- 
ued attraction to this difFicult site suggests this. 

In speaking about his recent pictures Gowin has 
said, “man cannot afford to conceive of nature 
and exclude himself. It is an interesting dilemma 
because people at one time were very much in 
the habit of saying that nature is full of disorder 
and chaos, and they wanted to say that art in 
man’s activity is an attempt at ordering. This is 
all in a sense, very very true; this is a correct 
perception. But nature doesn’t consist purely of 
disorder. What do we say of Mount St. Helens? 
We say that it is a natural disaster, meaning that 
disaster is natural. I would not like to see that 
kind of play on words get transferred into man’s 


convictions about what is characteristic of hu- 
man behavior, because if you would do this, 
you would say the disaster is natural and man 
will always forever bring himself to the brink of 
disaster. He will always, in fact, stumble into 
his own disaster. So I am for survival. And I am 
for the survival of beautiful images.” 

Out of this fantastic and inhospitable environ- 
ment Gowin has produced a series of beautiful 
and expressive images. He has not ordered the 
landscape, or conquered it, as we might be 
tempted to say, but he has given it over to us in 
a willful form that can be contemplated with the 
respect it deserves. In so doing he filters nature’s 
violence, this violence of incomprehensible mag- 
nitude, through his imagination. He is most en- 
thusiastic about the aerial photographs, in part, 
because they demonstrate his mastery of a chal- 
lenging camera technique and also, because 
while they accurately image the terrain below, 
they are stunningly allusive as well. These are 
not topographic photographs, but new manifes- 
tations so laden with information that they tran- 
scend the rational mind, as does the very scale 
of the eruption which caused such a vast geog- 
raphy to be formed in this way. Pleasurably, 
however, certain of the pictures remind us of 
drawings by Leonardo; those remarkably accu- 
rate bird’s-eye views of river flows seen from 
high above. The St. Helens pictures are trans- 
formations; they take away something from the 
actual site on their way to being something else. 
The pictures provide experience, but one that is 
very different from actual experience. Gowin 
sees no need for the photograph to render expe- 
diently legible all essential informaton for an 
understanding of its content. To approach such 
refined and nonanalytical photographs one must 
be prepared for and attuned to those guidelines, 
those entry points that he does provide. Some- 


times our only pathway into one image will be 
a repeated element or land formation already 
seen in another photograph. The act of photo- 
graphing may allow the photographer to acquire 
something he has not understood or compre- 
hended, but the goal for the finished picture is 
to be revelatory and it can only do this by 
resisting its power to obscure, by asserting its 
transformation and positioning itself in our un- 
derstanding. These are marvellous works, at 
once deeply moving and entertaining. 

With regard to his prints, Gowin believes in 
and relies on the knowledge that the graphic arts 
have a rich and still meaningful lesson for us. 

The example of the work of Northern European 
artists such as Dürer, Schongauer and, especially 
for the conception of the landscape, Hercules 
Seghers provides him with the guidelines for 
finished pictures. From these artists and others, 
notably some of the Surrealists of our own cen- 
tury, he has also learned that pictures may have 
a narrative content—containing moral mes- 
sages—and these are the kind of objects he seeks 
to create. In the small images by Dürer, for 
example, he admires the compression of infor- 
mation and substance that he believes is extraor- 
dinary. Likewise, he feels that the engraved line 
describes something that is like photographic 
description, and it is this realization of the inte- 
gral relationship between the rendering of a 
photographic print and its content that has given 
rise to Gowin’s obsession with the craft of pho- 
tographic printmaking. 

To some, Gowin’s efforts in the making of a 
print are directed mostly toward casting himself 
into a kind of self-mythologist. But to him, the 
insistence on taking care of every minute partic- 
ular is simply the recognition that making a fine 
print is not a casual affair. The basic distribution 
of subject matter is taken care of in the making 


of the negative, and in terms of composition, 
the print is generally visualized at the time of 
exposure. However, the effective positioning, 
the effective weaving together of elements, the 
feeling of equilibrium across the picture field, 
this must be conceived and executed when the 
print is made. It is in this endeavor that Gowin 
spends his most concentrated time and why, on 
occasion, he believes he creates just one finished 
print. Further, it is not true that Gowin is insen- 
sitive to chance or that he does not make mis- 
takes. Indeed, he gives the impression that he 
relishes errors since he views such mistakes as 
the basis of the few “semi-original” things he 
does. He has shrewdly observed, “It’s just tak- 
ing care of the photographic process that makes 
me feel like I’m making progress. I learn most 
when I make the dumbest mistake. A mistake 
means you have to go to the darkroom with 
patience, with some time on hand, to work out 
a solution. It means things are not done the way 
you used to do them.” In a like manner he 
recognizes that he too learned through appren- 
ticeship and therefore, especially in the matter of 
technique, he accepts the responsibility to be 
enthusiastic about teaching and spend time with 
students. 

The beginning of Gowin’s understanding of 
the interrelationship between the print and its 
content dates from his first meeting with Fred- 
erick Sommer in 1967. Prior to that time Gowin 
had a student’s conception of quality photo- 
graphic prints; mostly that they were a function 
of negative size. It was Sommer who, during a 
private conversation in Providence, articulated 
the idea that prints must be individually tailored 
to the content and meaning of the picture. This 
came as a considerable surprise to Gowin, as did 
Sommer’s belief that there is a fundamental rela- 
tionship between the picture one means to take 


and that which one actually takes. Gowin has 
refined this truism when he says, “We are not 
actively able to predict our work; it is seen in 
the work afterward. We have a certain intent 
but all must come out from the experience and 
the work.” Nonetheless he expresses considera- 
ble respect for Edward Weston’s notion of pre- 
visualization, noting that what most appeals to 
him is Weston’s “force of preparedness” in the 
sense that when Weston articulated the idea of 
seeing the photograph finished, before exposure, 
he knew what he was talking about and he 
knew how to achieve it. But Gowin goes fur- 
ther than Weston in his visualization of the pic- 
ture in that he is freer of the subject. Weston’s 
reverence for the actuality of place or thing, that 
which he called the “quintessence of the object,” 
Gowin shifts to a focus on the truth of the 
pictorial idea and the uniqueness of the finished 
print. It is through this device that Gowin, like 
Sommer, articulates the conception of images 
about images; meaning that pictures are about 
other pictures and that they derive from the 
world of pictorial art. Following this scheme, 
reality becomes a complex relationship involv- 
ing fact and imaginative vision. Images thus be- 
come more memorable than experience. The dy- 
namic of experience is complex and at a 
distance, while an image is remarkable as an 
imaginative instrument of this realism; it shines 
in miniature and it may be studied, close at 
hand and only inches away, where the photo- 
graph is. 

Responding to Sommer’s initial instruction, 
Gowin went on to learn from this master crafts- 
man and others the importance of quality lenses 
and the complex printing methods which he 
uses to advance his pictures; such processes as 
selective and over-all bleaching, combination de- 
veloping, toning, and a form of print masking, 


called contour mapping. Some images are the 
result of as many as twelve operations. Gowin 
makes no secret of these workings; he teaches 
them in his classes and workshops and he has 
published his methods in a volume on darkroom 
procedure. He likes to point out that none of 
these practices are new, that earlier manuals 
were the most descriptive and detailed on the 
subject of toning, and that bleaching out the sky 
in the view of Matera, for instance, would have 
been common practice in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Gowin’s recent prints are like few others, 
including those by his teacher and now col- 
league, Sommer. He considers certain of them 
monoprints, in that the chance actions of certain 
chemicals can never be repeated, or at least not 
repeated by design exactly the same way, and in 
accepting these visual formulations he settles on 
a final, unique conception for a picture. 

In the end we recognize that Gowin’s intent 
in making photographs is symbolic. For him, 
the photograph is not a surrogate thing; the 
thing photographed may not be important at all. 
In photographing we do not replicate the object 
before the camera—we produce a photograph 
and this is a symbolic operation. To view his 
work in this way, even early in his career, is 
something that sets him apart from many of his 
contemporaries and it is especially so today. 
Gowin has no interest in obscuring those quali- 
ties that make pure photography essentially 
what it is. He has been much impressed by the 
notion of defamiliarization as articulated by the 
Russian, Victor Shklovsky, such that the “chal- 
lenge of photography,” as Gowin sees it, “is to 
show the thing photographed so that our feel- 
ings are awakened and hidden aspects are re- 
vealed.” But what so fascinates him are the 
unique qualities of the photograph, the tone that 


is infinitely nuanced and particularly, the mys- 
tery in an extremely sharp and detailed image. 

He feels that when you see the finished print 
you know more than when you are actually at 
the site, or as he phrases it, “that you have an 
understanding of the place without ever having 
been a resident.” It is this desire to provide 
more for his audience that drives Gowin to have 
such a respect for his medium and, ultimately, 
for his audience. Through this endeavor he 
wishes to extend photography into the domain 
of serious and traditional artistic expression. Not 
for some desire for the respectability of the me- 
dium itself, that is irrelevant, but in a personal 
sense he wishes to “mirror in the work the 
feeling that stimulated [him] to think that work- 
ing was worthwhile.” For this creative enter- 
prise he relies on the density of implication and 
the intensity of feeling that he recognizes are his 
legacy from the tradition set out by those before 
him and which he accepts as his responsibility to 
continue. 

This sophisticated understanding of creating 
can be illustrated through a reading of the pho- 
tograph which serves as the frontispiece to this 
catalogue. The old book that Gowin photo- 
graphed is not a still life in the usual sense, that 
is, a depiction of something dead. Rather, it is 
alive within transition. In the peeling away of 
surfaces, so that the old is revealed from within 
the new, we recognize a process we often ob- 
serve in nature. In building culture, we place the 
newest interpretations of meaning at the top of 
our order. These too age and in time form the 
complexity of our collective wisdom. Emmet 
Gowin discloses this process in all his work. He 
seeks no end to this cycle, because he knows 
there is none, and instead he shares the possibili- 
ties offered by the contemporary modifications 


of ancient fables. This analysis concerning the 
logic of imagery, expressed in Gowin’s own id- 
iom, is one answer we might offer in response 
to Stieglitz’s question. A work of art cannot 
reveal its wisdom until we ourselves, imagina- 
tively, poetically, find some of its order in the 
idea of life. Ideas survive and whatever the art, 
whatever the material of art, over the longer 
view, only ideas can resurface with the vividness 
of art. 



Author’s Note 


This is Emmet Gowin’s third exhibition at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art; in 1971 he had ten 
photographs included in the group show, “The 
Corcoran Photography Workshop Invitation- 
al,” and in 1973 he showed twenty-eight pho- 
tographs. This present exhibition has been se- 
lected to show especially his work since 1972, 
with something over one-half representing pic- 
tures made since the 1976 publication of the 
monograph, Emmet Gowin. The reproductions 
in this book also influenced the selection of the 
pictures used in the catalogue. 

The sources for the statements by Emmet 
Gowin are not footnoted but derive primarily 
from the works listed in the bibliography which 
contains only entries for the publication of 
Gowin’s photographs and statements. In addi- 
tion I have used transcripts of interviews and 
conversations with myself and others, and my 
notes of his discussions in my classes at Prince- 
ton University dating back to 1971 and continu- 
ing through the spring of 1983. My transcrip- 
tions of the audio portion of his two television 
appearances have been extensively quoted. 

I wish to thank Edith and Emmet Gowin for 
their help in the preparation of this exhibition 
and also for their warm and generous personal 
friendship dating back to my first meeting with 
them at the time I showed Emmet’s work at 
The Museum of Modern Art in 1971. I would 
also like to thank Jane Livingston for her invi- 
tation to direct this exhibition and to author this 
catalogue. I also express my thanks to Carrie 
and Alex Castro for the splendid design and 
execution of the catalogue, to David Gardner of 
Gardner/Fulmer Lithograph for the quality of 
reproductions, to the lenders and donors, and to 
Frances Fralin of the Corcoran for her assistance 
in the many details of organization. 












During the winter of 1980, five photographers 
were selected by the Seattle Arts Commission to 
photograph in Washington State. The whole 
state, we were told, was ours for a subject. My 
thoughts began to fill with visions of city life 
and rain forests, agriculture and forestry, as I 
waited for June and July. On May 18, 1980 
Mount St. Helens erupted. Looking back, it 
seems to me another instance of a subject ex- 
tending itself towards me. I wonder if I would 
have traveled to Mount St. Helens on my own. 
But many things beyond our control work to- 
gether on our behalf; chance and choice and 
human action combine and contribute to the 
quality of our lives. 

By a second chance, the Head of the Photo- 
graphic Section of the U.S. Forest Service, Wil- 
liam Hauser, was waiting in the same office 
lobby of the Gifford Pinchot Forest, the morn- 
ing I explained my desire to land and photo- 
graph in the tightly guarded “Red Zone” of the 
still very dangerous volcano. Although he was 
himself a visitor in that office, a bystander, he 
entered our conversation. “I like your descrip- 
tion,” he said, “I’d like to help you acquire the 
permission you need.” He then spent much of 
the next two days working on behalf of some- 
one he did not know and whose aims he knew 
only through impulse. Life builds when we trust 
our feelings; individual acts of thoughtfulness 
form the bonds that bring us together. 

During the years 1788-94, the great English 
poet William Blake wrote a cycle of poems, 
Songs of Innocence. It is fascinating to consider 
that these youthful poems of openness were 


written at a moment in England’s history when 
the Industrial Revolution, “England’s dark and 
satanic mills,” as Blake called them, had already 
worked a seemingly irreversible change in the 
life of the average man. To such a man, nature 
was either something he owned and was free to 
exploit, or nature was a place he could seldom 
go, perhaps only on his vacation. 

In a poem on Spring, Blake wrote the decep- 
tively simple lines, “Little Lamb, Here I am.” 
Rightly, in our time, we have become acutely 
aware of the destructive forces in nature and we 
do not find it possible to exclude man from our 
picture. “Little Lamb, Here I am,” conveys the 
openness with which the complex man may in 
some moments stand before the rigor of nature. 
We may even glimpse the means with which to 
accept ourselves. Before nature, what I see does 
not truly belong to anyone; I know that I can- 
not have it, in fact, I am not sure what I am 
seeing. May we, nonetheless, learn to value this 
Earth more. 

To stand before nature is as imaginative as 
real and a state of mind is the limit of what we 
can see. Perceiving forces is a working problem 
in scale, and our position determines that scale. 
The two realities: the Little Lamb and the Aver- 
age Man, suggest a condition far apart. Our 
survival and the poetic imagination require us to 
bring the two together. 



30. Garden, Siena, Italy , 1978 



56. Scarperia, Italy , 1981 














46. Matera, Italy , 1980 

















47. Matera, Italy , 1980 







55. Canyon at Dick Landis' Home, Parkers Creek, Arizona, 1981 





36. Canyon de Chelly , 1979 










8. Edith, Danville, Virginia , 1970 


































18 . Edith and Elijah, Newtown, Pennsylvania , 1974 















54 . Area of Mount St. Helens , 1981 










42 . Bear Cove, Spirit Lake, Mount St. Helens , 1980 



61 . Mount St. Helens , 1982 







28 . Edith, Danville, Virginia, 1978 










44 . Edith, Danville, Virginia , 1980 










Catalogue of the Exhibition 


Unless otherwise noted, all photographs are lent by the 
artist. With the exception of the prints identified as direct 
color images, all photographs are on gelatin silver paper 
with some images being toned in sulfide, selenium, or 
gold. Some images are considered monoprints. The date 
of the negative does not necessarily indicate the date 
when the print was made. 8x10 images are contact 
prints and the size given is approximate. An asterisk 
indicates the image is reproduced in the catalogue. 


1. Edith and Ruth, Danville, Virginia, 1966 
5 3 /sX6 7 /8 

2. Eliiah and Donna Jo, Danville, Virginia, 1968 
5 V 4 X 6 V 4 

3. Edith, Danville, Virginia, 1969 

5/4 X 6 3 / 4 

4. Nancy, Danville, Virginia , 1969 
5'A x 6 3 / 4 

5. Barry, Dwayne and Turkeys, Danville, Virginia, 1970 
5V4X6 3 /4 

6. Children Playing, Dayton, Ohio, 1970 
5/2X63/4 

7. Edith, Danville, Virginia, 1970 
8x10 

Ektacolor Print 

*8. Edith, Danville, Virginia, 1970 
8x10 

9. Nancy and Dwayne, Danville, Virginia, 1970 
6 3 / 8 x6 3 / 8 . 

10. Nancy Wells, Twine and Blanket Construction, Dan- 
ville, Virginia, 1971 
8X10 

Lent by the Center for Creative Photography, 
University of Arizona 
*11. Ireland, 1972 
8X10 

12. Ireland, 1972 
8X10 

13. Rennie Booher, 1972 
8X10 

Lent by Joshua Pailet, New Orleans 

14. Sheep Fleece, Yorkshire, England, 1972 
8x10 


15. Buckingham County, Virginia, 1974 
8X10 

Lent by The Art Museum, Princeton University. 
Gift of Mrs. Saul Reinfeld 
*16. Edith, Newtown, Pennsylvania, 1974 
8X10 

17. Edith, Newtown, Pennsylvania, 1974 
8X10 

*18. Edith and Elijah, Newtown, Pennsylavania, 1974 
8x10 

19. Geography Book, 1974 
10X8 

20. Spring Snow, View from Rennie Booher’s House, 
Danville, Virginia, 1974 

8X10 

Anonymous Loan 

*21. Hog Butchering Near Danville, Virginia, 1975 
8x10 

Lent by the Center for Creative Photography, 
University of Arizona 

22. Artfrl Genealogies, 1976 
8x10 

Ektacolor Print 

23. Edith, Danville, Virginia, 1976 

6% X 6/4 

24. Along Interstate 40, East Texas, 1978 
8X10 

Ektacolor Print 

25. Barberino di Mugello, Italy, 1978 
8x10 

Ektacolor Print 

26. Chevaux de Friez and Fields, Innishmore, Aran Is- 
lands, County Galway, Ireland, 1978 

8X10 

Lent by the Center for Creative Photography, 
University of Arizona 

27. Connor Pass, Dingle, County Kerry, Ireland, 1978 
8x10 

Lent by the Center for Creative Photography, 
University of Arizona 
*28. Edith, Danville, Virginia , 1978 
6 3 /s X 6 3 /s 

29. Garden, Italy, 1978 
8x10 

Ektacolor Print 

*30. Garden, Siena, Italy, 1978 
8X10 

Lent by the Center for Creative Photography, 
University of Arizona 


31. 


Garden, Siena, Italy, 1978 
8X10 

Lent by the Center for Creative Photography, 
University of Arizona 

32. Garden, Siena, Italy, 1978 
8X10 

Lent by the Center for Creative Photography, 
University of Arizona 

33. Peat Cutting, Healey Pass, County Kerry, Ireland, 
1979 

8X10 

34. Power Station, Mount Blanc, France, 1978 

8 x 10 

Ektacolor Print 

*35. Book, The Medical History of the War of Rebellion, 
1979 
8X10 

*36. Canyon de Chelly, 1979 

8 x 10 

Lent by Light Gallery, New York 

37. Canyon de Chelly, 1979 
8x10 

Anonymous Loan 

38. Edith, Danville, Virginia, 1979 
6 V 2 X 6 V 2 

*39. Edith, Danville, Virginia, 1979/1982 
9V4X7V2 

40. Oysters, 1979 
IV 2 XW /2 

*41. Bear Cove, Mount St. Helens, 1980 

8 x 10 

*42. Bear Cove, Spirit Lake, Mount St. Helens, 1980 
9 3 A X 9 3 A 

Anonymous Loan 
43. Crater, Mount St. Helens, 1980 
9 3 A x 9 3 A 

*44. Edith, Danville, Virginia, 1980 
614x614 

45. Ho Valley, Washington, 1980 
10X8 

*46. Matera, Italy, 1980 
8X10 

Anonymous Loan 
*47. Matera, Italy, 1980 
8 x 10 

48. Mount Ranier, Glacier Covered With Ash, 1980 

8 x 10 

Anonymous Loan 


49. St. Margarets Ridge, Mount St. Helens, 1980 
9 3 A X 9 3 A 

Anonymous Loan 

50. Spirit Lake, Mount St. Helens, 1980 
9 3 Ax9 3 A 

51. Spirit Lake, Mount St. Helens, 1980 
9 3 A X 9 3 A 

52. Toutle River Valley, Mount St. Helens, 1980 
9 3 A x 9 3 A 

53. Area ofMount St. Helens, 1981 
9 3 A X 9 3 A 

*54. Area ofMount St.Helens, 1981 
9 3 A x 9 3 A 

*55. Canyon at Dick Landis’ Home, Parkers Creek, Ari- 
zona, 1981 
8 x 10 

*56. Scarperia, Italy, 1981 
8X10 

57. Toutle River Valley, Mount St. Helens, 1981 
9 3 A X IV 2 

*58. Toutle River Valley, Mount St. Helens, 1981 
9 3 A x 9 3 A 

59. Toutle River Valley, Mount St. Helens, 1981 
9 3 A X 9 3 A 

60. Wyoming, 1981 
8 x 10 

Ektacolor Print 
*61. Mount St. Helens, 1982 
9 3 A x 9 3 A 

62. Mount St. Helens, 1982 
9 3 A x 9 3 A 

*63. Mount St. Helens, 1982 
8x10 

64. Area ofMount St. Helens, 1983 
9 3 A x 9 3 A 

65. Mount St. Helens, 1983 
9 3 A x 9 3 A 

66. Mount St. Helens, 1983 
9 3 A x 9 3 A 


Emmet Gowin 


1941 

1957 

1960- 61 

1961- 65 

1964 

1965 

1965-67 

1967 


Born, Danville, Virginia. Religious parents, 
father a minister and mother a Friend. 

While in high school, sees a reproduction of 
Ansel Adams’ 1935 photograph, “Grass and 
Burnt Tree, Sierra Nevada, California,” and 
first recognizes that a photograph can be some- 
thing special, that it can be symbolic. Photo- 
graphs briefly that summer. 

Danville Technical Institute. Enrolled as a busi- 
ness major but senses developing interest in 
art. Designs commercial window displays. 
Richmond Professional Institute. Study of 
drawing and painting and begins serious prac- 
tice of photography. 

Receives Virginia Museum of Fine Arts Fel- 
lowship. Marries Edith Morris of Danville. Be- 
comes a part of her extended family and fre- 
quents their Danville homestead, a practice that 
continues regularly to present. 

B.F.A. Degree from Richmond Professional 
Institute. Receives Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts Fellowship for graduate study. 

Studies with Harry Callahan at the Rhode Is- 
land School of Design. Continues an early 
interest in 35mm photography with Henri Car- 
tier-Bresson and Robert Frank as models. Cal- 
lahan confirms choice of larger format equip- 
ment. First important large format photograph 
in 1965, “Nancy, Danville, Virginia” (Emmet 
Gowin Photographs , p. 7). 

M.F.A. Rhode Island School of Design. Son 
Elijah born. In the early fall returns to Rhode 
Island to attend lecture by Frederick Sommer. 
Gowin was vaguely aware of Sommer’s work 
for some years, first knowing the Max Ernst 
portrait and later, the “Eyes of 3 Phantasts” 
issue of Aperture (9:3, 1961), in which he was 
especially impressed with the 1939 photograph 
of the amputated foot. When a graduate stu- 
dent Gowin made teaching slides of the Som- 
mer Aperture monograph (10:4, 1962). Callahan 
arranges a breakfast meeting at his home with 
Sommer. This meeting, at which Gowin learns 
of the notion that prints must be individually 


tailored and also of Sommer’s sophisticated 
printing techniques, begins a close relationship 
as student and colleague that continues to pres- 
ent. 

1967-71 Faculty position teaching photography at the 
Dayton Art Institute. 

1970-71 First European and national publication in Al- 
bum and Aperture. 

1971 Faculty position teaching photography at Bucks 
County Community College with residence in 
Newtown, Pennsylvania. Conducts a brief 
workshop at Yale University at which time he 
becomes reacquainted with Walker Evans. In 
1966 Gowin had visited Evans in New York 
where he questioned him about his work, espe- 
cially the collaboration withjames Agee and 
his experiences in Europe. Gowin was accom- 
panied byjim Dow, a friend and student col- 
league, and Evans showed and discussed his 
prints with the tvyo students. Later, on a visit 
to the Rhode Island School of Design in 1967, 
Evans praised Gowin’s student work and 
briefly discussed it with him. At this 1971 
meeting in New Haven Evans reafFirmed his 
praise for Gowin’s pictures and they discussed 
their work in depth, especially the notion of 
the snapshot. Evans was probably instrumental 
in bringing Gowin to Yale in late 1972 for an 
extended visit and again they reviewed Gow- 
in’s recent work, this time exchanging prints, 
and Gowin demonstrated certain printing and 
spotting techniques to Evans. Gowin places 
considerable importance on the quality of Ev- 
ans’ imagery in relation to his own and on his 
talks with Evans, whom he did not meet for 
serious conversation again. He considers Evans, 
together with Callahan and Sommer, a major 
influence. 

1972 First travel abroad to Ireland, England and 
Scotland. First Light Gallery exhibition. Nota- 
ble development in the diversity and depth of 
his reading and his interest in works in other 
media that continues to present. Readings in 
such fields as art history and art theory, cul- 
tural history, linguistics, physics, mathmatics, 
religion, philosophy and aesthetics. The choice 
of certain of the works is clearly derived from 
recommendations by Frederick Sommer, but 
many aspects of Gowin’s interests go further 
back as evidenced by sources in films, paint- 


ings, photographs, religious texts and literature 
referred to in various of his early statements 
(see bibliography). Currently, among many 
other subjects, he reveals an interest in the 
graphic works of northern European artists, 
such as Dürer or Schongauer, the visual and 
literary oeuvre of William Blake, and the paint- 
ings and drawings by Leonardo. 

1973 Faculty position teaching photography in the 
Visual Arts Program, Princeton University. 
Position continues to present as does residence 
in Newtown. Travels in Italy for the first time. 
Begins to devote serious attention to photo- 
graphing the landscape. 

1974 Son Isaac born. 

1975 Receives John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation Fellowship. Travels in Peru, Italy, 
Greece and Yugoslavia. 

1976 Publication by Alfred A. Knopf and Light Gal- 
lery of the book, Emmet Gowiti Photographs. 
Increased time devoted to lectures and work- 
shops, that continues to present, at such places 
as: The Museum of Modern Art, Ryerson 
Polytechnic Institute, Yale University, M.I.T, 
Rhode Island School of Design, Boston Mu- 
seum School, Arizona State University, Duke 
University, Friends of Photography, and Maine 
Photographic Workshops. This pattern also fol- 
lowed with participation in numerous group 
exhibitions. 

1977 Receives National Endowment for the Arts 
Fellowship. Joins Frederick Sommer in his 
presentation as Honored Guest Photographer at 
the national conference of the Society for Pho- 
tographic Education in New York. Travels in 
England, Scotland and Ireland. 

1978 Travels in Italy, Ireland and the southwest 
United States. 

1979 Travels in Arizona and Colorado. Instrumental 
in arranging the appointment of Frederick 
Sommer as Visiting Senior Fellow at Princeton 
University. Sommer is accompanied during his 
fellowship period by his apprentice, Thomas 
Carabasi who had studied with Gowin at 
Princeton. 

1980 Awarded a Seattle Arts Commission Fellow- 
ship that brings him to the state of Washington 
and unexpectedly to Mount St. Helens which 
had erupted in May. He returns to photograph 


the volcano each year to present. Travels in 
Italy and invites Frances and Frederick Som- 
mer, together with Thomas Carabasi, to join 
his family there. Receives second National En- 
dowment for the Arts Fellowship. Photographs 
in the southwest and western United States. 

1981 Travels in Italy and, with Thomas Carabasi, in 
the western United States. 

1982 Travels in Italy and in Jordan, the latter visit at 
the invitation of Queen Noor al Hussein, a 
former student at Princeton University. Partici- 
pates in the segment, “Photography,” for the 
national television program, Creativity With Bill 
Moyers. Lengthy on-camera interview first 
aired over WNET, New York, May 7. 

1983 Receives the Hazlett Award for Excellence in 
the Arts in Pennsylvania. In conjunction with 
this award participates with an on-camera in- 
terview in the television program, “Profiles in 
Excellence 1983: The Governor’s Award for 
Excellence in the Arts in Pennsylvania” which 
airs over WHYY, Philadelphia, May 26. Re- 
ceives one of the Second Annual Awards in the 
Visual Arts Fellowships from the Southeastern 
Center for Contemporary Art, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 


Individual Exhibitions 


1968 The Dayton Art Institute, Ohio 
Institute of Design, Chicago 
University of Richmond, Virginia 

1969 School of the Art Institute of Chicago 

1970 Bathhouse Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Putnam Street Gallery, Athens, Ohio 

1971 George Eastman House, Rochester, New York 
Photographers Gallery, London 

M.I.T. Creative Photography Gallery, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Museum of Modern Art, New York 

1972 Light Gallery, New York 

San Francisco Art Institute, California 
Toronto Gallery, Canada 

1973 The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
The Friends of Photography, Carmel, California 

1974 Light Gallery, New York 

1975 Fotogalerie Lichtropfen, Aachen, Germany 
Ohio Silver Gallery, Los Angeles, California 

1976 Light Gallery, New York 

1977 Susan Spiritus Gallery, Newport Beach, California 
Washington Gallery of Photography, District of 
Columbia 

1978 Photographers Gallery, South Yarra, Australia 

1979 Light Gallery, New York 

M.I.T. Creative Photography Gallery, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Susan Spiritus Gallery, Newport Beach, California 

1981 Photography.Gallery, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

1982 Light Gallery, New York 

1983 A Gallery for Fine Photography, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

Nexus, Atlanta, Georgia 
Northlight Gallery, Tempe, Arizona 
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